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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The Author of the following Essay, 
having long entertained the opinions ex- 
pressed in it, ventures, by the advice of his 
friends, to throw it before the public, for 
the purpose of exciting inquiry and elicit- 
ing TJiuTH, He pretends not to infallibi- 
lity, but he hopes that he has shown the 
absurdity of some popular opinions; and 
that he has also thrown a light upon re- 
velation, from an examination of na- 
ture, which will reconcile the justice, 
mercy, and goodness of God with the ex- 
istence of moral evil, be a barrier to scep- 
ticism, and give to Christians " a reason of 
the hope which is within theai%" Ha \saa. 



IV ADVERTISEMENT. 

endeavoured to compress his opinions, to 
select facts and arguments, and to avoid 
unnecessary detail. 

The Author has altered and added to the 
first and second Editions. He has shown 
more at large the absurdity of bigotry and 
superstition, the " sandy foundation" on 
which many popular opinions are con- 
structed, and the necessity of reason upon 
Scripture and Nature. In short, the object 
of the Essay, is to show the absurdity of 
many popular opinions, and to make its 
eader s think for themselves. 
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ADDENDUM. 



[The four pagfes followitt|^ were accidenUdl? ooditted 
in the regular course of pnntmg. The reader is re- 
quested to read them after the fifth line of p. 37> as 
tae introduction to the second paragraph]. 

Light 

Those men who were first distinguished 
by the appellation of philosophers " doubt* 
ed whether objects became visible by means 
of any thing proceeding from them or from 
the eye of the spectator." The fallacy of 
this scepticism is apparent^ otherwise we 
could see as well by night as by day* Em- 
pedocles and Plato qualified it bv maintain- 
ing that '^ vision was occasioned by particles 
continually flying off from the surface of 
bodies, which met with others proceeding 
from the eye ;" but Pythagoras ascribed it 
. solely " to the particles proceeding from th^ 
external objects and entering the pupil of 
the eye." 

Among the modern philosophers there 
have been two celebrated opinions, viz. the 
Cartesian and Newtoui^Lii. kK.v:A^i^v\N% "vs^ 
the former, light is an Vwi'wvVA^ Sv>iv^> V^^ 

h 



X Light 

sent at all times and in all places, but which 
requires to be set in motion by an ignited 
or otherwise qualified body, in order to 
make objects visible to us. The New- 
tonians maintain, that light is not a fluid 
per se, but consists of a vast number of ex- 
ceedingly small particles, shaken off in all 
directions from the luminous body with in- 
conceivable velocity, by a repulsive power, 
and which, most probably, never return 
again to the body from which they were 
emitted. These particles are also said to be 
emitted in right lines by the body from 
whence they proceed; and this rectilinear 
direction they preserve until they are turned 
out of their original path by the attraction 
of some other body near which they pass, 
and which is called inflection; bypassing 
through a medium of different density, 
which is called refraction, or by being 
thrown obliquely or directly forward by 
some body which opposes their passage, 
and which is called reflection; or, lastly, 
till they are totally stopped by the sub- 
stance of any body into which they pene- 
trate, and which is called their extinction. 
A succession of these particles following 
one another in an exactly straiglit line is 
called a ray of light; and this ray, in what- 
ever manner it has its d\vecl\oxv cV\?LW^ed, 
whether by refraction, Teftect\ov\» ot Vei^^e- 
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tion, always preserves its rectilinear course; 
neither is it possible by any art whatever to 
make it pass on in j;he segment of a circle, 
ellipsis, or other curve. From some obser- 
vations on the eclipses of Jupiter's Satelites, 
and also on the aberration of the fixed stars, 
it appears that the particles of light move 
at the rate of little less than 200^000 miles 
in a second of tinie.* 

There have been many objections made 
to these theories, and many ingenious re- 
plies. See the article on light in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. 

Mr. Morgan, in the 75th volume of the 
Philosophical Transactions, treats on the 
subject of Light at some length ; and, as a 
foundation for his reasoning, assumes the 
following data. 1. That light is a body, 
and, like all others, subject to the laws 
of attraction. 2. That light is a heteroge- 
neous body, and that some attractive power 
operates with different degrees of force on 
its different parts. 3. That the light which 
escapes from combustibles, when decom- 
posed by heat, or by any other means, was, 
previous to its escape, a component part of 
these substances. I might state many other 
opinions on this subject, but I shall now 

• See Encyclopedia BriUt\u\c^, Vo\, Yw. ^\\.* Mv^^^ "^^^ 
Aatroaomy, Judex. 
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take the liberty of stating mine upon those 
I have mentioned, and my views of the sub- 
ject. 

The opinion of P)rthagoras, that objects 
become visible by the particles proceeding 
from external objects and entering the pupil 
of the eye, is in unison with the arguments of 
Locke and Hume for material impressions, 
and equally involved in mystery. 

In the Cartesian opinion there is a glim- 
mering of light-^** An invisible fluid, pre- 
sent at ^i tunes and in all places, but which 
requires to be set in motroa by an ignited 
cc: otherwise qualified body, in order to 
make objects visible to us." Had electri- 
city been as wdl known in his time as at 
this period, he would have gone farther and 
had clearer ideas on the subject* 
• The Newtonian opinion, " that light con- 
sists of particles shaken off from a luminous 
body by a repulsive power," has nothing in 
common with Newton's demonstration in 
optics. 



POPULAR PREMISES 
EXAMINED. 



Credulity is boundless in its capacity 
— and reason seldom leads to truth, when 
prejudice prevails. The bigot of any sect, 
or party, cannot be argued with dispas- 
sionately ; the worst feelings of the human 
heart are excited, when his opinions are 
interfered with, and he hesitates not to 
shew his malevolence in vituperation and 
misrepresentation. 

To enlightened inquirers after truth I ad- 
dress myself in this essay, as they alone can 
appreciate the feelings which would dictate 
a philosophical examination of popular 
opinions, and have charity for those deduc- 
tions from disputed premises they cannot 
subscribe to. 



B 



2 Origin of Moral Evil. 

Natural evil may be the means of pro- 
ducing moral good, and may be looked upon 
as an instrument under the controul of the 
Deity ; but it is repulsive to our feelings to 
believe that He is the source of moral evil, 
and the various miseries it entails on hu- 
manity. Religion leads us to look for some 
cause, separate from the object of our ado- 
ration and affection, for effects which are 
inconsistent with the attributes of an all- 
good, wise, just, beneficent, powerful, com- 
passionate, merciful God and Father. The 
scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
call this cause " corruption** and " earthly,* 
which a knowledge of nature explains and 
corroborates. The superstitious and atheist* 
ical, however, will oppose this principle; 
the one in advocatii^ mystery, the other in 
confusion-^but truth differs from both ; and 
by exalting the perfections and beneficence 
of our heavenly Parent, prevents, by any de- 
ductions from reason, the conclusion that he 
is capricious and tyrannical; or the atheistical 
AypotbesiB, that it is a notV\T\gv}e%^g»ec\il«kte 
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upon. — Would it exalt God^ to consider him 
the author of moral evil t or the fountain from 
whence it proceeded? Would it lessen our 
veneration, adoration, and love toHim, if we 
should say in the language of Job, " Far be 
it from Grod that he should do wickedness, 
and from the Almighty that he should com- 
mit iniquity" ? If to the latter question we 
say it would not, we must, in condemning 
moral evil as displeasing to Deity, and in- 
jurious to man, separate it from God, and 
consider it to arise from some other cause 
than the volition of his power. — Here it may 
be argued, How ! Separate it from Grod ! 
Is He not the author of every thing ? and if 
the author of every thing, is not every thing 
agreeable toHis will ?— The irreligious Deist 
may argue thus, but the believer in Revela- 
tion must answer. No. •* God wills not the 
death of the sinner, and hates all manner of 
iniquity." If He was the author of moral 
evil, could he be called good ? but being not 
its author. He designates it earthly y sensual^ 
and corrupt; or, in othex \^.\\^\xvi%<&^^'^^'^^'^JJ^ 
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he acted upon at the formation of the uni« 
verse, different in its nature from Himself, 
and which, for brevity, may be called matter. 
This principle must have been co-existent 
with Himself from all eternity : for should 
we believe that He existed prior to matter, 
then we must believe that matter must be 
an emanation from Him; or, in other words, 
proceeded from His will, and being so, its 
qualities must be agreeable to the will of an 
all-powerful, foreknowing God ; otherwise, 
we must stretch our faith to believe what 
there is no command or occasion for, that 
from the same fountain could flow sweet 
water and bitter, which Scripture says is 
impossible. 

Now, if matter had the same qualities as 
the original, there could be no sin in the 
world ; for, as matter emanated from God, 
so man emanated from matter, and could 
have nothing in his disposition, mind, or ma- 
terials, disagreeable to, or different from, the 
Great Original. He could have no germ of 
corruption in Him, nor by posavbxUty displease 
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Him, which would lead to the conclusion, 
that Revelation is a fable, and in the lan- 
guage of Pope to say, "whatever is, is 
right :" or, if we should continue by pro- 
fession to believe in Scripture, and consider 
Him the author of every thing, we must, as 
a natural consequence, believe that He is 
capricious, tyrannical, and unjust, in pu* 
nishing mankind with eternal torments for 
those dispositions and passions, which He 
bad willed them, whi<ih were derived from 
Him, and congenial to Himself— a con- 
clusion subversive of religion, order, and 
society. 

On the contrary, the beginning of the 
Old Testament first mentions that Grod cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth, and after- 
wards, in the same chapter, shews that He 
created them from= that which was without 
form, and void : for if He had created them 
in the beginning, and, by that, meaning 
prior to, or on the first day, how could it 
%%• necessary t6 re-create them on the second 
and tbiitl days ? The boo\s. cp$^\!ccw^ ^^^^ 
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the words, " God created the heavens and 
the earth," was to give the reader a 
sublime idea of the power of God, and to 
attract his attention to the manner in which 
they were created. 

It appears from Scripture, that man dis- 
obeyed the commands of God, whether by 
the wiles of the serpent, or his own inherent 
corruption, is immaterial ; but that he is 
now inferior in moral excellence to what he 
might be, and in that happiness which en- 
lightened religion would produce, all have 
too much reason to lament. If man had 
been an emanation from the will of the 
Almighty, he could not have disobeyed, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures; he could not 
have sinned, having no mixture of corrup- 
tion in him ; but, being otherwise, we are 
told he disobeyed — that his disobedience of 
the command was sin, and as such met with 
its merited punishment. 

If we believe that God is alI-f>oweriiil 

and all-good, we must infer that He would 

/tave made man perfect, and ftee from sin 
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and all possible degrees of moral weakness 
and corruption; and as the Scriptures, 
which give these attributes to Deity, say 
that the "heart is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked," we must likewise 
infer that there is something in man which 
the Almighty fiat can only illume, but not 
eradicate; if this had not been the case, 
would the Almighty have been displeased 
with man, when He could have moulded 
him at His pleasure ? or have given laws by 
Moses, when He could have made them 
unnecessary ? 

The New Testament, Hebrews ii. 7, men- 
tions the fall of the angels ; and how can 
that reasonably be believed, unless we also 
believe that they were made a little higher 
than we were, and of the same materials ;* and 
that» having hiore of the spirit of God than 



* If Scriptare can be admitted as evidence, the Christian 
cannot consistently say that this is conjecture. See Genesis, 
diap. xviii. Abraham entertaineth three angels. Chap, 
xiz., LfOt entertaineth two angels, " and they did eat." 
Psalm xxvili. 25, &c. ; He^. i.^\. 1. 
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man had, they were less liable to err, and 
that their punishment was in proportion to 
their crime, which increasexl in the ratio of 
their knowledge? — Christians, in general, 
when speaking of angels, call them pure 
spirits. Now, if they were altogether spirit, 
they must be of God, and could not err; and 
is it possible to believe, if they were an es- 
sence of the Almighty that they could have 
erred, or have done any thing to displease 
Him ? If we use our reason, we must be* 
lieve that they were not an essence but a 
compound. If we close our eyes and our 
ears, and say it is a subject above our reason 
and comprehension, we have no right to 
look down upon the Hindoo, who may as 
well say the same of the Christian religion, 
as to its being above bis comprehension, 
and remain withihia early prejudices unal- 
tered. It may likewise be argued that, if 
aii^els had any portion of matter in their 
composition, they would not be invisible ; 
but St Paul, in speaking of the resurrection 
of the dead, saith that God gVvetikv Vt ^ ^oi^il 
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as it pleaseth Him ; and it is perfectly 
within the limits of our reason to conceive 
that He could give it an invisible body : for 
we know matter that is visible will pro- 
duce matter that is invisible, and vice versd; 
for instance, two gases, oxygen and hydro- 
gen, which are invisible, will produce water, 
which is visible. 

Those who say the Deity made matter 
and all things, and that he had foreknow- 
ledge, and all power at the creation of the 
devil and man, and that He saw or predes- 
tinated the consequences of forming them 
in a particular manner, or that He was 
pleased with His work ; and that He is so 
infinite in happiness, that we cannot dis- 
please Him by our actions — being alike 
pleased with our crimes and our virtues; 
that every thing that is, is agreeable to His 
will ; that He made us liable to sin for the 
purpose of shewing us His justice and 
mercy, in giving laws and instructions by 
Moses and the prophets, and in redeeming 
us through the ministratlou^ dft».\fci^ ^^c?^^ 
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sufferings of our Lord Jesus Christ ; and 
that we shall be punished with torments 
unspeakable for our disobedience to His 
honour and glory, &c. — can the individuals 
who hold the above opinions rationally be- 
lieve in moral evil, the justice, mercy, and 
goodness of God, &c., and examine the 
grounds of their belief? They should ask 
themselves. Where are the justice, mercy, 
and goodness of wounding and bruising 
their children, servants, or slaves, or even 
their domestic animals, for the purpose of 
shewing their kindness and attention after* 
wards in dressing their wounds ; and again 
punishing them still [further, for not ap- 
preciating and being grateful for such 
attentions ? Would they exalt as a': perfec- 
tion in Godf what they would condemn as a 
crime in man f — But if they, in attempting 
to get rid of this conclusion, should say, 
with Dr. Clarke, " that man disobeyed con- 
trary to the will of God*' — then^where were 
his foreknowledge and power at the creation ? 
or where his goodness^ bewcjiccncc, lomng- 
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kindness, mercy, and truth, (if he had power 
and foreknowledge,) to create man to be 
miserable, and devils to torment f If they 
should say. This is all a mystery, it is above 
our comprehension — it is because they are 
afraid to use their reason, or come to those 
conclusions it would dictate. — What right 
have they to force the hunlan mind to be* 
lieve what they cannot rationally explain ? 
or send missionaries to propagate tohat they 
dare not examine ? 

Reason is the gift of God,* and a rational 
being must be ungrateful to his heavenly 
Father vt^ho deprecates its use, and only fit 
for the society of lunatics, who resigns it in 
favour of priestcraft and superstition. In 
1 Pet. iii. 15, he says, " Be able to give an 
answer to every man that asketh you a 
RBASON of the hope that is within you ;" 
and he must deny his authority, who denies 
the use of reason upon religion, and be a 

Daniel iv. 36, 37. 
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fit instrument for ignorance and error to 
practise upon with impunity. 

It is most pitiable to behold those who 
have been endowed with qualities resem- 
bling, in some degree, the "likeness of God,** 
allowing such " likeness*' to be defaced by 
the dust and rubbish of prejudice and su- 
perstition — to see men, whose avocations 
in life give them leisure for study and re- 
flection, take for undoubted truths the 
prejudices of the nursery, the Synagogue, 
the Mosque, the Pagoda, or the pulpit, and 
denouncing each other as infidels, and 
under the wrath of Deity for differing in 
opinion on their respective tenets of religion 
— to reflect on the blood that flowed in 
the streets of Constantinople among pro- 
fessing Christians from the reign of Anas- 
tasius until its easy conquest by the Moslems 
— that the men who admitted amiracle, the 
Tkisagion, communicated to the church 
of Constantinople in the middle of the fifth 
century, should quarrel among themselves 
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about the orthodoxy of a few words added 
to it by the church of Antioch soon after — 
and that the words, " who was crucified for 
us," added to " Holy, holy, holy. Lord God 
of Hosts," the (revealed) hymn* which the 
angels and cherubims were said to chaunt 
before the throne of God, should have 
caused the most horrible strife, and the 
sacrifice of upwards of sixty thousand 
Christians, as a propitiation to the male- 
volence of bigotry and superstition, under 
the holy mask of religion. 

What could more fully illustrate the ne- 
cessity of reason to guide and guard us 
against the inconsistencies of superstition, 
than such reflections, together with the per- 
secutions and burnings for the glory of God, 
and the edification and preservation of his 
church by Roman Catholics, Protestants, 
and Dissenters, in subsequent ages ? — The 
history of the Christian Church most clear- 
ly unfolds the weakness and wickedness of 
Intolerance in all its varieties. It has been 

* As now read in ow c^xnOckR.'^* 

C 
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the parent of many murders. It has acted 
as a repellant power among mankind, re- 
tarding the growth of civilization, producing 
dissensions and weakness in families and 
kingdoms, and preventing the combined 
efforts of human nature for the general 
good. It sacrificed Socrates by poison, and 
Christ upon the cross. It hath produced 
enmity and hate, and, as St. John says, 
chap. iii. 15, " Whosoever hateth his bro- 
ther is a murderer, and ye know that no 
murderer hath eternal life abiding in him." 
The scriptural inference is clear against 
every class and degree of Intolerants. 

Look at the injury it did to the Christian 
religion in Japan, in the seventeenth cen*- 
tury, when Christianity was tolerated, and 
was making rapid strides over the country : 
the Christians, not content with toleration, 
conspired against the Emperor, and from 
letters intercepted by the Dutch, from a 
Portuguese gentleman of great influence in 
Japan, called Moro, they were expecting 
soldiers from Europe and J^&val»\ft assist in 
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the undertaking. The Dutch sent the let- 
ters to the Emperor. Moro acknowledged 
his handwriting, and was burnt for his 
zeal and perfidy, and all foreigners were 
banished from the country. In China, also, 
the frenzy of fanaticism among the missio- 
naries made them quarrel with each other, 
and made the Emperor Yont-Ching dread 
disturbances similar to those which had 
happened in Japan. He selected those who 
were mathematicians for his colleges, and 
sent those whom he considered useless and 
dangerous out of the country. One of his 
speeches recorded by the Jesuits, is remark- 
able for its deep reflection, and political 
wisdom. 

" What would you say, (said he,) if I was 
to send a number of bonzes and lamas into 
your country ? How would you receive 
them ? Although you found means to im- 
pose upon my father, do not think I will 
suffer you to deceive me in the same man- 
ner. You would have the Chinese embrace 
your religion ; now I vet^ 'w^NfwXNRW 'Cj^y^. 
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you will not allow of any worship different 
from your own ; what, then, must become 
of me and my people ? Shall we not be the 
subjects of your princes, since the proselytes 
you make acknowledge no other authority 
than yours? In times of trouble and dis- 
traction they would listen only to you. I 
am sensible that, at present, we have no- 
thing to fear ; but when your vassals shall 
find the way hither by thousands, times of 
trouble and distraction may ensue." 

This sensible address, and the circum- 
stances which produced it, instruct us that 
even the semblance of intolerance is de- 
structive of the cause it endeavours to sup- 
port; and that in our exertions to diffuse 
the blessings of genuine Christianity, love 
to God, love to man, and the belief of a fu- 
ture state of rewards and punishments, we 
should " teach as though we taught not;" 
bear in remembrance that belief depends 
not on volition ; that ** those who have no 
law, are a law unto themselves;*' and with- 
out declamation or supercilious arrogance, 
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address ourselves to the understanding of 
our fellow-men in the mild and conciliating 
language of scripture — "Come now, and let 
us reasQiV together.'* 

To proceed: it may be argued, that if 
God has foreknowledge, and that every thing 
pastf present y and future, is before Him, man 
could not have free will, as the Deity, fore* 
seeing His actions and their results, is equi' 
talent to fat^, atkd that prayer could not 
alter what was foreseen. 

The believer in revelation, and of a par- 
ticular Providence, to be consistent, must 
believe in the eternity of matter — thai? 

TH£ EARTH AQIDETH FOR BYER,* — tO. be 

able to overcome the above argument in &« 
vour of fate, and against free will, and the 
efficacy of prayer, and argue, that as mat- 
ter existed in space, God, although through 
all space, did not fill all space; that there 
was someithing in which He was not, whieh 
he could modify and arrange, but not de^ 
stroy; that in arranging the spheres, be 
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knew the consequences, and took advantage 
of the inherent motions of matter, to pro- 
duce order and harmony, (i.e. what we call 
the laws of nature,) but with respect to ani- 
mals, they were imbued with a portion of 
himself, and, consequently, that* portion, 
whilst connected with matter, although sub- 
ject to the laws He had ordained, was inde- 
pendent of Himself. — It had, in a limited 
degree. His attributes ; and if we, being a 
portion of the breath or spirit which He 
breathed into us, cannot foresee, in any de- 
gree, beyond probable effects from causes, 
in what regards animals, it may be pre- 
sumed from analogy, that He does not fore- 
see all the effects of the portion of His s|)i- 
rit He has breathed into man — that portion, 
as far as it goes, being, whilst connected 
with matter, independent of Him, and fill- 
ing a space where He collectively, as a spi- 
ritual being, unconnected with matter, is 
not. — Were this not the case^ man could not 
Aave free will ; he could only produce the 
ejects of original causes. TW fox^'&.wow- 
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ledge of God may be limited, so far as re- 
gards the future will or private conduct of 
an individual, but not with regard to any 
other thing which is not subject to the will 
of a portion of his own spirit connected 
with what has a separate existence from 
Himself. — He could foresee that man would 
be corrupt from his connexion with mat- 
ter, and that a revelation would be neces* 
sary to give him, in his infant state, a know- 
ledge of his unity and beneficence, and that 
He would have to prophesy, as we see He 
has done in Scripture, to warn and instruct 
His creatures ; but if He could foresee in 
the greatest extent of the term, and was all 
powerful and good. His foreknowledge was 
predestination, and our revelation of His 
will was incompatible with these attributes, 
as it could not have altered what was fore- 
seen by the Divine Mind, nor have made us 
better, than an all-powerful and good God 
willed, by His foreknowledge from all eter- 
nity. 
Scripture most cleaxly Vi^^v^<^^ '^^ '^ 
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God has free will, so has the portion of His 
spirit in man free will, sut^ject to the in- 
fluences of matter, which makes man's 
thoughts not as God's. — " God is not ia all 
his thoughts." — " Every imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart was only evil continu- 
ally." — " My spirit (saith Grod) shall not 
always strive with man, for that be also is 
flesh." — " For out of the heart proceed evil 
thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, 
thefts, false witness, blasphemies." — ** Be 
renewed in the spirit of your mind."—" Let 
the wicked forsake his way, aqd the un- 
righteous man his thoughts, and let him r^ 
turn unto the tord, and He will have mercy 
upon him,^ and to our God, for He will 
abundantly pardon him." -i- " For my 
thoughts are not your thoughts, neithsr are 
your ways my ways, saith the liord.** — 
** Yet ye say, the way of tbi^ Lord is not 
equal : hear now, O housq of Israel, is iK)t 
ray way equal? Arb not yqub ways 
UNEQUAL ?" — " Cast away from you all 
j'oar tr9a§g[r/^Qns, whetebjji ^e Uave trails- 
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gressed, and make you a new heart, and a 
new spirit, for why will ye die, O house of 
Israel ?" — " For I have no pleasure in the 
d^ath of him that dieth, saith the Lord Grod, 
wherefore turn yourselves and live ye." — It, 
then, appears, from the foregoing texts, that 
thedoctrineof FATE, or predestination, 
is not scriptural, as regards the moral con- 
duct of man; and that the free will 
OP turning to god, which is here 
inculcated, is generally opposed 
TO the will and strivings of his 
spirit, which can only be accounted for 
logically, by limiting, in some degree, the 
prescience and power of the Deity, and ad- 
mitting the existence and eternity of the 
material with which the " breath of God"^ is 
connected.* 

The Old and New Testaments teem with 
texts in support of the free agency of man, 
the goodness and justice of God, and the 

• Isaiah IviU 15, 16 ; Psalm IxxtHi. 40, 41 ; Isaiah Ixv. 
2, 3 ; 1 Kings xiv. 22 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 26 ; 1 Cor. x. 22 -^ 
Psa*m ctL 40, 43 ; Isaiah Ixw. % \ iet^vcX^ ^^^^^^'^^ 
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opposition of the latter to moral evil, which 
St Paul defines to be envy, hatred, and 
malice, and all uncharitableness. I shall 
now quote a variety of instances from every 
part of the Bible in support of my argu- 
ment, and although they may by some be 
considered unnecessary, yet with others 
they may be indispensable in producing the 
conviction, that my opinions are scriptural 
as well as reasonable. See Genesis vi. 5—7, 
wherein it is mentioned, that God had re- 
pented of having made man, or, in other 
words, was displeased with his ways. 
Exodus xxxii. 7*— 10, that He was wroth 
with men for having corrupted themselves. 
Exodus xxxiv. 6, 7, that he is the Lord 
God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, 
and abundant in goodness and truth. Num- 
bers xiv. 11, he says. How long will 

THIS PEOPLE PROVOKE ME? JudgCS VI. 

1, it is said, the children of Israel again did 

evil in the sight of the Lord. 9 Sam. i. 1, 

and again the anger of the Lord was kindled 

against Israel. I King* k\. 9, wv^ vV\fc Lord 
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was angry with Solomon, because his heart 
was turned from the Lord God of Israel. 
Job xxxiv. la— 12, 14, 16, Far be it from 
God that He should do wickedness, and from 
the Almighty that He should commit ini- 
quity. For the work of a man He will ren- 
der unto him, and cause enery man to find 
according to his ways ; yea^ surely, God will 
not do wickedly^ neither will the Almighty 
pervert judgment. If Hs gather umto 
H1MSEI.F His Spirit Airn His breath^ 

ALL FLBSH SHALL PERISH TOGETHfiR, 
AND MAK SHALL TURN A^AlN INTO 

lyusT. Psalm v. 4: "For ihou art not a 
God that hath pleasure in wickedness, nsei-* 
tfaer shall evil dwell with thee.'* Hab. i. 
13: ** Thou art of purer eyes than to behold 
evil, and canst not look on iniquity." Zech. 
i. 3 — 4, God says, " The Lord hath bcea 
sore displeased with your fathers, therefore 
safy thou unto them. Thus saith the Lord of 
Hosts, tufn ye unto me, saith th6 Lord of 
Ho^tSy and I will turn unto you, saith the 
Lard of HostSi Be ye \»t ^^ ^^xsct %a&0K«.i 
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gifts unto your children, how much more 
shall your heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask Him /" St. Matthew 
vii. 18: "A good tree cannot .bring 

FORTH EVIL FRUIT, NEITHER CAN A 
CORRUPT TREE BRING FORTH GOOD 

FRUIT." Gal. V. 17: "For the flesh 

LUSTETH AGAINST THE SpIRIT, AND THE 

Spirit against the flesh, and these 

ARE contrary THE ONE TO THE OTHER." 

St. John iii. 16, 17, Christ says, « THERE 
IS NONE GOOD BUT GOD." St James 
i. 13, 14: "Let no man say when he is 
tempted, I am tempted of God, for God 

CANNOT BE TEMPTED WITH EVIL, NEI- 
THER TEMPTETH He ANY MAN." 

To those who differ with me on the origin 
of moral evil and the attributes of God, I 
beg leave to put the following questions : — 

If the Almighty were, by any ways or 
means, the introducer of evil into the world* 
would He be afterwards displeased with it? 
— How could he be displeased with it, when 
He could have prevented it ? — Ajad i£ Vnr. 
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could have prevented it, where wefe His 
goodness, mercy, and love for his creatures 
in producing it? 

How could men be rebellious, if they 
v^ere produced from the operati6n of an all- 
wise and foreknowing God, upon His own 
power and will ? — Would He call them re- 
bellious if they were so formed? — Could 
they be rebellious contrary to Hi* w?ll ? — 
And if they ar6 rebellious, must it h6t afise 
from some cause independent of the Deity ? 
"^Could the fountain he sweet or the stream 
bitter (a^ I have before mentioned J ioithout 
the latter meeting tdith extraneous subHances 
in its course f — And is it not scriptural to 
believe, as well as consistent wittr common 
sense, that the disposition to rebel against 
the will of Grod, and enVy the happiness of 
our neighbour, to maliciously persecute, 
through tyranny, ignorance, or caprice ; to 
be uncharitable, unfeeling, and unjust, arose 
ffdm something acted upon at cr'^tion, di^ 
ife/^nt in its natuire from God ? 
H^du/d fie desiire ihttokmd to twru to Him, 
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or complain of their rebellioDi if they b^d 
not free will ? — If they have free will, may 
they not do that which God does QOt will, 
(for " He wills not the death of the sinner,") 
and if they do that which he does not will, 
then must not that will, let it arise from 
what source it may, have a separate exist* 
ence from Deity, and, having a separate ex- 
istence, must it not have a separate cause? 

Would God say He was " wi^oth with 
MAif," if man were not capable, in some de- 
gree, of opposing Him ? — Or would he say, 

"My SpiKIT SHALli NOT ALWAYS STRIVE 
WITH MAK," if MAN HAD MOT POWER TO 

STRUGGLE WITH HiM ?— Or would there 
be "joy in heaven over ope sinner that re- 
penteth," if the sinner's repentance did not 
depend on his free agency? — Or would 
Christ have said to the Jews, " How often 

WOULD I HAVE GATHERED THY CHIL- 
DREN TOGETHER, EVEN AS A HEN GA- 
THERETH HER CHICKENS UNDER HER 
WINGS, AND YE WOULD NOT," if THE 
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Jews had not been able to oppose 

HIS GATHERING THEM? — Or WOUld Hc 

have cried on the cross, ** My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?" 
if He had foreknown that he should 
BE so forsaken?— Or would He have 
said, when praying in the garden of Geth- 
samene, "Not my will, but thine be 
DONE," if he had not intended relinquish- 
ing a power he had independent of his Fa- 
ther, for a wise and benevolent purpose ? — 
Or, if " God gave not the Spirit by measure 
unto himy* how can we otherwise than be- 
lieve, that its greatest measure or quantity 
is influenced by the matter with which Deity 
clothes it, to give it a separate existence from 
Himself? 

Can any thing (philosophically speaking) 
begin to be ? — Is not what, in common lan- 
guage is called the beginning of a thing, 
merely the modification of some other thing 
which previously existed ? — " Could there 
be colours without light ?" — or " triangles 
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without lines ?*' — if not, could mankind (in 
Scripture language) be corrupt without cor- 
ruption previously existing f 

As God is immutable^, unchangeable, full 
of goodness and love for his creatures, " of 
purer eyes than to behold eviU" " to do 
wickedly," " to commit iniquity," or to be 
pleased with the effects of moral ^vil,^ an4 
moral evil exists, — If He could destroy it^ 
would he not, having those dispositions and 
attributes, do so ? If you si(jf he can da 
so, whisre is His goodness, mercy, jvstxcs,, 
love, and beneficence, in allowing any of His 
creatures to suffer the.torments of h^ll, deaths 
or distraqtion of mind, for that which lie iih 
troduced, and could have prevented f 

How could God be the author of moral 
evil ? If you say. He is its author, wher^ 
were His attributes of wisdQm, n^^rcy and' 
love for His creatures when producing it ?<— 
And if you say, He^ is not it^ author, (argu- 
ing upon scriptural testimony,) whj^re was 

His attribute of FO^EKNOWIfBDGi; AT 
THE CREATION OF THE UEXLI*? ^ V^ 
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perfectly clear, that you must either deny 
Him the power of producing it, or a know* 
ledge of its consequences, in continuing to 
believe " that He is the Lord Grod, merciful 
and gracious, long-suffering and abundant 
in goodness and truth." The only way you 
can reconcile His attributes of goodness, 
power, foreknowledge, justice, and abhor- 
rence of evil, with the creation of the devil 
and man, or the bad passions of our nature^ 
is to consider that the evil arose from the 
material acted upon, and not from Himself; 
that he foreknew the corruption of man, 
and created the beautiful vicissitude we 
inhabit, not for the purpose of exercising 
tyranny and caprice, but to extend his light 
and love throughout all the regions of space, 
to produce order out of chaos, combine life 
and happiness in matter, and qualify those 
Beings, whose reflections led them beyond 
earth^s transitory scene, for the higher and 
more delightful mansions of heaven. 
In admitting, with Archbishop King, in 
Ais Esaay on the Origin of Moral Evil, that 
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God could not make a being equal with 
himself in attributes and perfections, I can- 
not prostrate my reason to believe with the 
Archbishop^ that God created the universe 
Out of NOTHING, and that existence was 
the first degree from nothing on the scale 
of approaching towards His perfection, and 
that evil was the consequence of opera- 
ting upon this NOTHING. His very pre- 
mises are illogical and absurd. Can we 
have any idea of a something produced 
from NOTHING, or of a being all-pow- 
erful, FOREKNOWING, and GOOD, to be 
underauy law of necessity, when CALLING 
worlds and their inhabitants into existence 
out of nothing, (that is, when nothing 
existed but Himself, or could have existence 
but from Himself,) " to make the heart of 
man (capable of being) deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked,"— a devil to 
hunt him " like a roaring lion,"* — laws, 
sacrifices, and the torments of hell, neces- 
sary, and Christ to suffer on the cross ! ! 

• 1 Peter v, «. 
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Such horrible ideas of the Deity could 
make us neither love nor respect Him ; and 
unless the followers of the Archbishop 
admit this nothing to be a something* 
they must remain in the mist which priest- 
craft introduced for its profit ; and in giving 
utterance to profound metaphysical no- 
things, make reasoning inquirers after 
TRUTH, consider them, as little above no- 
thing, on the scale of intelligence. 

You will perhaps say that I deny the om- 
nipotence of God, by limiting His power to 
do good, and not moral evil. In reply, I 
should ask, what passage in scripture men- 
tions that He is its author? You will find 
many to prove that He is occasionally the 
author of natural evil, to produce moral 
good and general happiness ; but n^t one to 
prove that He is the author of moral eviL 
If he is not the author of moral evil. He is 
not Omnipotent : it must have some author, 
for there can be no effect without a^ cause, 
unless you argue upon an atheistical by- 
pothesis, and say, the Universe exists with- 
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out a cause. If there is no cause, there can 
be no effect, and moral evil is merely a 
phantasy of the imagination ; and if there 
is no moral evil, the Scriptures are a fable. 
Those who believe in them, (to be consist- 
ent,) must believe that there is moral evil, 
that €rod is not its author, and that it must 
have some author.* 

From the preponderating sum of happi- 
ness and enjoyment that exists in animated 
nature, and from the design that is evident 
in its formation, v?e are led, independent of 
Revelation, to believe that there is a God, 
and that He is benevolent and good. Ha- 
ving those attributes, v^ould he have inten- 
tionally introduced those passions which 
are not necessary to the existence of the 
human species, viz., envy, hatred, and' ma- 
lice, if He could have produced us without 

* John iii. 31 : << He that cometh from above is above 
all. He that is of the earth is earthly." James iii. 14-^ 
r6 : " But if ye have bitter envying and strife in your 
hearts, glory nut, and lie not against the truth. This 
wisdoiQ descepdeth not from abore, but is f.ilclt\\\.x ., 

BEH»VAL, DEVILISH." 
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them ?— ^If He has those attribute^, ap4 
these passions exist, (which are but too 
evident in producing misery amopg ip^n- 
kind,) they must have arisen from the ipa- 
terials acted upon, and not from the volitiop 
of an all-powerful and benevolent Deity, 
If He produced them when He had power 
to do otherwise, our ideas of goodnpss and 
benevolence, though finite, startle at (he ap- 
plication of those attributes to Hipci ; and 
we must still consider him, wi^h tbie Athe- 
nians whom St. Paul addressjE^d, as '' the 
unknown God" ! ! ! 

It may be asked, how matter cc^n produce 
passions, or have any influence in the produc-- 
tion of mor(il eoitf 

From looking at matter in the mass, we 
are led to consider it inert ; but when we 
examine it philosophically, we find it has 
affinities, partialities, and motions. That 
fluids can act upon fluids or solids, or solids 
upon solids, and that the electric fluid ap- 
pears to be an agent under the controul of 
Deity for regulating the moUoxv^ of both. 
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The tnetal pfotas^ium burns on the surface 
of water by attracting its oxygen, de- 
composing it, and producing motion in 
its component parts. Chlorate of potash, 
phosphorus, and sulphuric acid act on each 
othfef tinde^ wfater, producing flame and mo- 
rootioh by th^ir affinities. Lime and sal- 
^mtnoniac, two solid substances that sepa- 
rately haVe but little snriell, produce, when 
utrif^d, by tbfeii* arction on each other^ an 
altogether different effluvia from that which 
they possessed separately ; their atoms are 
pot in motion, and being lighter than the 
surrounding atmosphere, affect our organs 
of smelling. The chloric acid destroys 
colour in the process of bleaching, by de- 
compo&iing the water into its constituent 
psTrts ; the hydfogen, being attracted by the 
chlorine, and the oxygen by the colouring 
matter of the doth, producing, by their 
afflhities, complicated motions, change of 
appearance, and alterations in theii' quali- 
ties. Innumerable other facts rtii^t be 
added ; but, in short, \w com\i<xs!c*m^ ^^- 
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composition, crystallization, and every other 
chemical change, motion is produced by 
matter acting upon matter, through the alU 
pervading medium of electricity. 

If previously positive, it becomes nega- 
tive, and vice versd. Heat excites electricity, 
and in every chemical change there is a 
change of temperature. Acids and alka- 
lies, put in the same state of electricity by 
the galvanic apparatus, will not neutralize 
each other. Hence it may be reasonably 
inferred that, what we call chemical affini- 
ties are merely electrical attractions. Phi- 
losophers differ in opinion upon the con- 
elusions drawn from the premises ; but the 
experiments of Sir Humphrey Davy and 
Berzelius go far to support it, throwing 
aside the distinctions of resinous and vitre-' 
ous, as applied to the electric fluid. 

From much reflection I have been led to 

the conclusion, that light does not proceed 

from the sun, but that it is the result of 

continued streams of positive and negative 

electricity meeting in the atmosphere ; the 
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former proceeding from the sun, the latter 
from the earth, and that the intensity of 
light and heat depends on the medium of 
the galvanic circle and the angle at which 
the streams meet. 

That combustion, as in a common fire, 
depends on myriads of galvanic circles, 
forming or decomposing carbonic acid, car- 
bonic oxide, &c., which heat excites into 
action ; the centre of the fire being the 
hottest. If heat depended upon the de- 
composition of the oxygen of the atmos- 
phere, (according to the present popular 
theory,) the outside of the fire would be 
hotter than the inside of it, as the oxygen 
gas would be much more dense on the sur- 
face than it could be by rarefaction in the 
centre. That oxygen gas is not decomposed 
in the well-known experiment of suspend- 
ing heated iron wire in a jar of oxygen gas, 
that the light, increased heat, carbonic acid, 
carbonic oxide, &c., the results of the ex- 
periment, are produced by the heated wire 
exciting the galvanic circles \w \Xa» ^^xs«g^ 
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nent parts ; the iron, carbon, &c., connected 
with it, being in one state of electricity and 
the oxygen gas in another. In ail chemical 
changes there is a change of electricity, and 
an increase or dimunition of sensible heat. 
Positive and negative electricity, meeting on 
an inflamable base, produce light and heat. 
Electricity in air and in vacuum produces 
light, as has been exhibited in many expe- 
riments. Heat cannot be produced by sub- 
stances in the same states of electricity. 
Air, v«^hen compressed, gives out heat and 
light, and is not so intense on the summit 
of a mountain as in the valley beneath* 
When heat is sensible it is called the mat- 
ter of heat; when it can be evolved from 
substances in which it is not sensible, it is 
called latent heat If it is matter,^ where 
-does it exist in a simple and uncombined 
state? In combustion and crystal ization it 
is evolved ; but always, in combination with 
matter, that can be analysed and weighed : 
but beat eludes both these operations — we 
bare no proof of its exisleiice, we cannot 
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even say that it is a property of those sub- 
stances which allow it a name. We say 
heat excites electricity — and that the com- 
bination of positive and negative electricity 
in the galvanic circles produces heat and 
light. — When we say heat excites electri- 
city, we mean, that motion, in matter (as 
from friction, percussion, or explosion) pro- 
duces it. In the absence of the sun's rays 
the atmosphere is said to cool ; but where 
does the heat go to? If it is daily generated 
by the sun's rays, where is its accumula- 
tion? Does it not remove much unneces- 
sary mystery to consider it one of tlie effects 
of electricity? as we consider colour the 
effect of surface, and sound, of reverbera- 
tion ; and that it is in degree an effect of the 
same operation which produces thunder and 
lightning. We know the higher we ascend 
in the atmosphere, that its temperature is 
reduced; that heat generally precedes thun- 
der; that gases have an affinity, or, if I 
may use the expression, a disposition to 
amalgamate with each other — e?L\Vsawi -^^v^ 
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gas, for instance, although the heaviest of 
the gases, and which can be poured from 
one vessel into another like water, will, in a 
few days, if exposed to the atmosphere in 
an open vessel, combine with it, and leave 
no trace behind. We know that magnetic 
rays issue from the sun, and that the electric 
fluid can render iron magnetic; and, there- 
fore, we have reason to suppose they are a 
modification of each other, or different pro- 
perties of a substance which issues from the 
sun, producing visible phenomena, according 
to the matter acted upon that attracts it* 
This substance, we have reason to believe, is 
positive electricity. We know that its action 
on water, in the galvanic battery, evolves 
oxygen gas, and that the same effect is pro- 
duced on vegetables by the sun's rays. If light 
is the product of the combination of positive 
and negative electricity, which we prove by 
experiments with an electrifying machine, 
and positive electricity proceeds from the 
sun, as we have reason to believe from the 
sun's rays producing the same gas from ve- 
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getables and flowers, that the positive elec- 
tricity produces from water, we may ac- 
count for the light of the sun by supposing 
the negative electricity to exist on the earth, 
and in the atmosphere, (and reason can in- 
duce us to suppose nothing else,) and that 
colour is the result of the medium or base 
on which the electricities combine, as we 
see from the substances acted upon in the 
galvanic circle^ and also, as we see frequent- 
ly in the appearance of the sun when he is 
rising or setting, when his rays are oblique 
and not sufficiently powerfiil to decompose 
the aqueous and heterogeneous substances in 
the atmosphere, and produce the absence of 
colour, or what we call light in speaking of 
the medium we see through, or white, as 
applied to the surface of solid matter. Upon 
til is simple and rational theory, we can ac- 
count for the absence of light, when there 
is no atmosphere, the twinkling of the hea- 
venly bodies, and the darkness of night. 
We can also render mathematically intelli- 
gible, what is meant by the efful^^wo^i. ^^^^ 
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the sun, by using the plain philosophical 
language — convergence of the light of our 
atmosphere. 

But it may be said, why are what we call 
the prismatic colours uniform in their ap- 
pearance, and why are the colours uniformly 
the same in the rainbow ? Why ? because 
the affinities of matter (and air is matter) 
keep the atmosphere always in a nearly 
uniform state. When we see the light- 
ning's flash, and hear the reverberation it 
produces, we have the evidence of those 
affinities in their effects— we look for inci- 
pient rain or clouds, as the consequence of 
the atmosphere being surcharged with oxy- 
gen, which is negative, attracting hydrogen, 
which is positive, and producing those 
drops of falling rain on which light uni- 
formly acts, as on a prism, distinguishing 
its colours, or in other words, the uniform 
combination of the atmosphere. 

In another Essay I purpose dilating on 

this subject, but at present it is sufficient 

/or my purpose to shew, tiki^t the electric 
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fluid appears, from all the experiments that 
have been made upon it, to be the grand 
instrument of heaven in producing every 
variety in inanimate nature, from the atoms 
which affect our olfactory nerves, to the 
colours which diversify the rainbow ; the 
heat which nourishes vegetation and animal 
life; the light which gladdens the dark and 
dreary regions of the poles; the lightning 
which renovates our atmosphere by decom- 
posing its invisible atoms into fertilizing 
rains; and from their absorption by the 
growing plants, the air, necessary for com* 
bustion and animal existence, to be distilled 
from their leaves ; and all these phenomena 
exhibit the wisdom and goodness of the 
Great Invisible Immortal, who dwelleth in 
light,* and who sheds pleasure and enjoy- 
ment throughout the eternity of space. 

* The old idea of the sun being a globe of fire would 
not stand the light of reason, and, therefore^ has been 
long since abandoned. The more recent ideas of King 
and Herschel, now generally adopted, are equally myste- 
rious. Can we have any idea of a luminous or phospho- 
ric cloud, without reflection or comb^i&tiVQXi^K^x ^O^^^^^^^^v^ 
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Unless, then, it is argued that the electric 
fluid which we can collect by an electrify- 
ing machine, is a modification of the spirit 
of God, it must be matter, and we must be 
convinced from facts, that matter has motion 
inherent in itself and may in some degree 
influence our wills and passions, in opposi* 
tion to the will of God. 

The human frame, after its spirit has 
fled, can be acted upon by the electric fluid, 
and motion produced in its various muscles. 
— If it produces motion in the dead body by 
acting on the nerves, which convey motion, 
and produce the feeling we call sensation, 
may it not be the medium of conveying mo" 
tion in the living? — and if it conveys mo- 
tion in the living, may it not be influenced 
by the materials we are composed of, as 
well as by the breath or spirit of God which 
was breathed into us? — Particular kinds of 
meat and drink produce peculiar sensations 
in the mind; and as we know by experi- 

stationary, that we should be able to calculate the mo- 
tJoaa of bodies on their axes OiTougH its openiugs? 
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ence, that the stomach has a most powerful 
influence upon it, we cannot wonder that 
abstinence was recommended by Christ, 
where the greatest exertion of mind was 
necessary. 

It may be said, that by allowing matter 
has motion, I support the atheistical theory 
of Epicurus, which Lucretius illustrates in 
his poem on atoms : but, in admitting the 
feet, the conclusion does not follow ; for 
mechanism and design are evident and con- 
spicuous in the formation of all animated 
nature, from the structure of the daisy to 
the anatomy of man. With Paley, when 
we see a watch, we must believe that it had a 
maker ; and when we discover more refined 
mechanism in nature, we must look up to 
its God with feelings of respect, love, and 
adoration, and solicit more wisdom and 
knowledge of his works, to cheer the path 
of life, and to give a foretaste of the joys of 
eternity. 

But if matter, you may say, has motion 
inherent in itself, and can iuftuexvci^ w^x^-^^ss- 
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sions and desires, is it not through sensation 
it does so ? And if motion in matter and 
sensation are synonymous, what occasion 
have we for the words spirit, soul, mind, to 
explain what are merely the results of orga- 
nization and sensation ? — Are we not orga- 
nic matter P^— ^nd is not what we call spirit 
material 9 

In reply I would say, that sensation is not 
an attribute of matter, but merely an effect 
of the disturbance of the nervous fluid, 
which communicates with the sensorium, 
or soul, instantaneously from every part of 
the body through the medium of electricity, 
producing a sense of pain, for the benevo- 
lent purpose of drawing our attention to 
the part affected, that a remedy might be 
sought for, and applied, and the system 
preserved, or prolonged from decomposi- 
tion. It is the spirit which feels pain — not 
the flesh. 

That the sensation is not in the part, but 

in the mind, is proved by the testimony of 

many individuals who Vva^e had an extre- 
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mity amputated, who have complained of 
pain and itch in the limb years after it was 
cut off the trunk, and had been mouldering 
into dust Surgeons, also, who have had 
much practice, will adduce cases where 
pain and various sensations have been com- 
plained of by their patients, as if in the ex- 
tremity amputated, on pulling the ligatures. 
More particularly when a nerve has been 
tied up with the artery, in the hurry of the 
operation, as it has sometimes been done on 
the field of battle. It is evident the pain 
and sensations could not have been in the 
part separated from the body, but in the 
mind, sensorium, soul, or breath of God, 
call it what you will, with which the nerves 
communicated, and was equally liable to 
feel from the disturbance or irritation of 
the same nerves, on the stump and in the 
limb before amputation. It still continued 
to exist as a whole when the parts were re- 
moved to which it gave sensation and motion ; 
and, from analogy, will still continue to ex- 
zsty when its surrounding. sHaU ^Kall Vax^^ 
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been removed^ that confined it to a spot in 
creation. 

The more we examine the opinions of 
philosophers on the subjects of mind and 
matter, the more we must be convinced 
that passion, or prejudice, has more or less 
influenced their arguments, and the conclu- 
sions drawn from them. We find that some 
of them have leaned towards materialism, 
some towards idealism, and others towards 
the ne pltis ultra of absurdity, scepticism. — 
A few of their premises I shall now briefly 
examine. 

Surgeon Lawrence, whose lectures show 
great talent and research, but whose conclu- 
sions were so d^rading to man, may differ 
with me, and continue to say, " that the 

PHENOMENA OF MIND ARE TO BE RE- 
GARDED, PHTSIOLOGICALLY^ MERELY AS 
THE FUNCTIONS OF THE ORGANIC APPA- 
RATUS CONTAINED IN THE HEAd/'* But 

how has he proved this? — Where are his 

• Lectures on Physiology, &c, &c., by W. Lawrence, 
FJIJS. Vol. I. Cluip. vi. 
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premises ? — He has only sought to infer it 
from an ill-defined assumption, that the 
brain of man is larger, contains more parts, 
and has nerves smaller in proportion than 
that of any other animal : but he destroys 
the basis of the assumption in the same 
chapter, by quoting Haller, &c., that a child 
has more brains in proportion to its weight, 
than an adult; the child as 1.22, the adult 
as 1.35 ; and proceeds with the inferior ani- 
mals in mind to man, the ape as 1.^4, 
and the dolphin as 1.25 ; giving the fish, 
upon this hypothesis, more intelligence in 
proportion to its size, than an Archimedes, 
a Newton, or a Lawrence. He says, farther 
on, " It must be acknowledged that the in- 
quiries into the relative weight of the brain 
and the body, and the comparison between 
the former, and the nerves connected with 
it, have not yet afforded any precise' and 
clear information respecting the differences 
between man and animals, nor on the 
grounds of the infinitely various faculties 
that distinguish different ^xim^%% \^» ^»3cc 
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hardly be expected that these matters will 
receive any clear elucidation while we con- 
tinue so ignorant as at present of the func- 
tions executed by the diflerent parts of the 
encephalon.'* — Here is the physiological 
knowledge of the organic apparatus ! Here 
is the phenomena of mind ! ! He may ex- 
claim with the Iman of the law of Maho- 
met, on triumphantly exhibiting the Koran 
in Volney's amphitheatre : " The light 
shines in all its splendour, and the truth has 
no need of examination." 

Locke, on the Human Understanding, 
.Book IV. Chap. x. Sect 18, headed. Matter 
not Co-eternal with an Eternal Mind, says, 
." Others would hav^ matter to be eternal, 
notwithstanding that they allow an eternal, 
cogitative, immaterial being. This, though 
it take not away the being of a God, yet 
since it denies one and the first great piece 
of his workmanship, the creation, let us 
consider it a little. Matter must be allowed 
eternal. Why? Because you cannot co»- 
ceive how it can be made out of nothing. 
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Why do you not also think yourself eternal ? 
You will answer, perhaps, because about 
twenty or forty years since you began to be. 
But if I ask you what that you is, which 
began then to be, you can scarce tell me. 
The matter whereof you are made began 
not then to be ; for if it did, then it is not 
eternal : but it began to be put together in 
such a fashion and frame as makes up your 
body ; but yet that frame of particles is not 
you, it makes not that thinking thing you 
are (for I have now to do with one- who 
allows an eternal, immaterial thinking being, 
but would have unthinking matter eternal 
too). If it never did begin to be, then have 
you always been a thinking thing from 
eternity ; the absurdity whereof I need not 
confute till I meet with one who is so void 
of understanding as to own it. If, there- 
fore, you can allow a thinking thing to be 
made out of thinking, (as all things that are 
not eternal must be,) why also can you not 
allow it possible for a material being to be 
made out of nothing, by axk ^o^^ \wvr^\ 
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but that you have the experience of the one 
in view, and not of the other? Thoughy 
when well considered^ creation of a spirit will 
be found to require no less power than the 
creation of matter. Nay, possibly, if we 
could emancipate ourselves from vulgar no- 
tions, and raise our thoughts as far as they 
would reach, to a closer contemplation of 
things, we might be able to aim at some 
dim and seeming conception, how matter 
might at first be made, and begin to exist 
by the power of that eternal first being: 
but to give beginning and being to a spirit, 
would be found a more inconceivable eflfect 
of Omnipotent power. But, this being 
what would perhaps lead us too far from 
the notions on which the philosophy now 
in the world is built, it would not be par- 
donable to deviate so far from them ; or to 
inquire, so far as grammar itself would 
authorize, if the common settled opinion 
opposes it, especially in this place, where 
the received doctrine serves well enough to 
our present purpose, and Veaves this past 
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doubt that the creation or beginning of any 
one substance out of nothing, being once 
admitted, the creation of all other but the 
Creator himself may, with the same ease, be 
supposed" 

This ingenious but weak argument against 
the eternity of matter proves nothing. If 
animals, at conception or birth, are a new 
creation, (for he supposes the thinking 
principle to be a new creation out of no- 
thing,) "miracles will never cease;" and 
)vjiat we have been in the habit of consider- 
ing natural causes, are nothing but ** vulgar 
notions," and communicate neither seed nor 
life — unless we can imagine seed, without 
life, germinating and producing thaf frame 
of particles" which surround it ! The ab- 
surdity of the proposition is only equalled 
by the inference drawn from it. Did the 
matter which clothed his mind, when 
writing on the Human Understanding, 
begin to be in the womb of his mother at 
conception ; or had the digestion of animal 
or v^etable matter no VciftMewc^ \$^ SXa. 
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growth or production? If its "particles" 
did not begin to be, at that period, as he 
has admitted, why infer that his thinking 
principle began to be, and had no previous 
existence? We can neither make nor 
destroy matter, by any chemical or philo- 
sophical exertion whatsoever. We can only 
change its appearance and sensible qualities* 
And why not, in preference, suppose, (as 
supposition is Mr. Locke's philosophy on 
this subject,) that the thinking principle 
existed from all eternity, although memory^ 
as in a dream, has been placed in abeyance 
for a good and wise purpose ; — and as the 
primary atoms of any thing which exists 
could never have begun to be, so, therefore, 
whether matter or mind, they can never 
cease to be— the Divine Mind and Archi- 
tect of the Universe giving them what lo- 
cality or form of existence in his wisdom 
and justice he may think proper. 

Mr. Locke might as well have disputed 

the pre-existence of the carbon and hydro- 

g^eo, that combustioTi ot decovja^osition 
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proves to be the chief materials of animals 
and plants, because he could not have told 
what form or appearance those gases had in 
the variety of animals and plants they had 
alternately nourished and become incor- 
porated in, as have disputed the pre-exist- 
ence of that consciousness which he affirms, 
in his works, that we have more reason to 
believe in the existence of, than we have to 
believe in the existence of our sensations, 
or of any thing in nature* And as it would 
have been unphilosophical to have supposed 
that the conscious or " thinking being" 
ever began to be, so would it have been 
equally unphilosophical to have supposed 
that the constituents of visible matter ever 
began to be: his argument against the 
eternity of matter, therefore, goes for no- 
thing, and its absurdity is most clearly 
evinced by admitting his premises; for, if 
be had proved that spirit was created out 
of nothings he could have had no difficulty 
in proving that the Deity was continually 
creating at the desire of the mea.we'sX c!l \v>& 
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creatures, and the most wicked and aban- 
doned of mankind. 

The next thing which should be con- 
sidered in connexion with this argument is 
■consciousness. — What is it? 

Consciousness, according to the opinions 

of Des Cartes and other philosophers, can 

be separated from sensation so far as for 

any one to feel assured of his existence, 

i without using any of those properties of 

i 

\ mind which are called senses. As I ima- 

gine that I exist — therefore, I am conscious 
of existence ! But why not enumerate con- 
sciousness in the list of our senses ?— Can I 
have a knowledge of my existence in syn- 
cope or sleep, inore than I can have a 
knowledge of hearing, seeing, &c. ?^ln 
reflecting, I feel that I exist — Is not con-^ 
sciousness, then, in reality, a sensation 
arising from contemplation? — ^We distin^ 
guish different properties of mind bynames, 
and it has been considered necessary, with- 
out any ^ood reason, to separate conscious* 
Bess from the sensation oi ieeWw^, \w con-' 
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sequence, philosophers say, of there being 
no external sensation that would convey an 
image to the mind ! But why not consider 
it equally a sensation with hearing, seeing, 
smelling, &c., which likewise form no 
images or shadows of themselves, without 
internal or external examination ; — - but 
nevertheless exist, and are either active or 
latent, from circumstances, as consciousness, 
when awake or asleep ? They are all pro- 
perties of what has been called the subject 
of thought, or mind, and conduce separately 
or collectively to prove the existence of the 
body they are connected with, and the objects 
that surround them. 

The theory neither of impulses nor re- 
pulsions can account for what are called 
the perceptions of the mind, no more than 
they can account for what are called its 
sensations. Neither can consciousness be 
separated from sensation. Des Cartes says, 
" I am thinking, therefore I am :" but can 
thought be accounted for, more than the 
mode of communicatiug 1\\^ \vx«L%e,^ ow ^^ 
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retina through the optic nerve to the mind? 
I might as well say, I see, therefore I am, 
and have as much reason to believe in the 
existence of external objects as I have in 
my own capacity for reflection. 

Sir Isaac Newton says, •* Is not the sen- 
sorium of animals the place where the sen- 
tient substance is present, and to which 
the sensible species of things are brought 
through the nerves and brain, that tliey 
may be perceived by the mind present in 
that place ?" 

We agree in opinion, that the mind has 
all those properties which are called per- 
ceptions and sensations,— ^A€ nerves beings 
in my opinion^ its feelers or agents. But 
what reason .have we for calling the mind a 
sentient substance ? or using such language 
as the sensible species of things? — ^A sen- 
tient substance either supposes matter to be 
sensible^ (in the way he used it limiting the 
number of senses,) and to have conscious- 
uess, memory, and volition; or used ana- 
logically to express t\ie ^m^Wti^ ^Tuaciple 
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" which stirs within us," it is evident from 
his works that he meant the latter, and was 
any thing but a materialist, — The analogical 
language of Plato, Locke, and their follow- 
ers, — sensible species of things, images, 
shadows, phantasms, impressions, ideas, has 
been proved by Dr. Reid and Dugald 
Stewart to be inadequate to explain or ac<^ 
count for the phenomena of mind. It feels 
conscious of its existence, and equally con- 
scious of the existence of external objects, 
let its modes of operation be distinguished 
as they may. No man will ever be able 
to explain how mind acts on matter to en- 
able him to lift bis arm contrary to the 
laws of gravity, or why a particle of matter 
cannot be destroyed. He. will be equally 
acquainted with the facts, but from induc- 
tion; he can never go farther. He may, 
from an examination of nature, shew the 
probability of the electric fluid being the 
medium through which mind communicates 
motion to matter— but be cannot shew bow 
^ind operates upon it^hovr Ite&N^Vx^Njciia* 
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neither weight nor sensible appearance can 
impel that which has — this is beyond the 
reach of man. We know that we have the 
mysterious power of willing and acting in a 
limited sphere — no more; and we may rea- 
sonably suppose that we are a portion of 
that Great Intelligence, which wills in wis- 
dom and in love the operations of the uni- 
verse. 

If we can only change the form of a par- 
ticle of matter, but not destroy its consti-*> 
tuent parts, we have no analogy or reason 
in nature for supposing that the mind can 
be destroyed — like heat, it may, by accident 
or design, be lost to the operation of our 
senses ; but through every evolution of time 
it continues latent, indestructible, immor- 
tal. The matter which gave form to one 
plant or animal gives form to another, or 
is diffused through many, according to the 
will of the Deity. In like manner, the life 
of one animal may give life to another, or 
be diffused through many, according to the 
will of the Deity. But \t doea not follow. 
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that an all-good and benevolent Deity would 
allow to be diffused, or lost to conscious- 
ness and a knowledge of its unity, that to 
which he gave a longing after immortality, 
with capacity and powers of mind beyond 
our penetration, and which, in the most 
learned man that ever has existed, or will 
exist for ages to come, was, and will be in 
infancy, in comparison to the maturity 
which it is capable of attaining. 

Des Cartes, Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, 
in their writings on the human under- 
standing, have proved by logical reasoning, 
what I corroborate by an examination of 
nature, that sensation is in the mind, and not 
in the part which is injured or disturbed. 

We agree in the position that colour, 
smell, taste, sound, heat, and cold, which 
the unreflecting take to be qualities of body, 
are not qualities of body, but mere sensa- 
tions of the mind. But I do not arrive at 
the spiritualizing conclusions of Berkeley, 
nor the sceptical materializing deductions of 
Hume. — I cannot agree witK Ber"ke\e'^^\>wJX 

G 
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the mind, I will not allow that extension 
and solidity are so also. 

Extension and solidity, or to use their re- 
presentative word FIGURE, is different from 
hard, soft, hot, cold, white, black, taste, 
smell, and sound, which are sensations of 
the mind. — ^I'he existence of any one of 
these senses cannot be proved by any or all 
of the others ; whereas they can all be used 
to prove the existence, form and extension 
of it. 

You cannot prove that colour exists by 
any deductions from smell, or smell by 
taste, or taste by sound, or sound by heat, 
or heat by cold, or cold by hard, or hard by 
soft — at most you can but draw com- 
parisons; but with respect to figure, you 
can judge of its distance mathematically, 
by sound, and its identity by colour, smell, 
taste, heat, or cold, &c., being at the same 
moment combined in the same object: for 
instance — 

*• It is established, as well by matbe- 
tnatical reasoning t\oui tVie w^tu^re of an 
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elastic fluid whose compression is as the 
weighty as from experiment, that all sounds 
whatever arrive at the ear in equal times 
from sounding bodies equally distant" — the 
common velocity is 1142 English feet in a 
second of time. If a cannon is loaded, 
painted any colour, the juices of sweet, 
bitter, and fragrant herbs put upon it, its 
flash seen when fired, and the seconds 
counted on a watch between seeing the 
flash and hearing the report, its distance is 
mathematically ascertained ; and all the 
senses which cannot prove the existence of 
each other^^hearingy seeing, tasting, smell-- 
ingy and feeling, we can bring together, to 
corroborate what mathematics demon* 
strates to have existence and extension. 

If Hume had thought of this simple yet 
lucid argument, his conclusions would have 
been very different, and scepticism would 
not have found in him so able an advocate : 
— or if it had presented itself to the great 
and inquiring mind of Bishop Berkeley, he 
would have been led to tVve ^xs\& c5SCiOssi5SNRKJR» 
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with myself, from similar desires to prove 
the exalted nature and immortality of man. 
He would not have rejected the materiality 
of the world, nor have used the silly and in- 
consistent expedient in support of idealism, 
that we have no ideas of spirits/' and that 
we can speak, think, and reason about 
them and their attributes, without having 
any ideas of them ;" and of giving Reid the 
opportunity of sneeringly asking him, ** If 
this is so, my lord, what should hinder us 
from thinking and reasoning about bodies 
and their qualities without having any ideas 
of them ?" They would have agreed with 
me, that what they called ideas, sensations, 
&c., were the inexplicable workings, faintly 
expressed by the word perceptions, of a 
portion of " the Divinity which stirs within 
us," that this portion of the Divinity is se- 
parate from matter, that the latter exists as 
well as the former, and that the union of 
both, as in man and other animals, is no 
proof in favour of idealism, materialism, or 
scepticism. 
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Ideas appear to me to be simply combi- 
nations, of memory — the evidence for the 
existence of any thing must be examined 
by the mind before what is called the idea 
can be formed, and it is very evident that 
memory must combine the evidence previ- 
ously, but with such rapidity as to be con- 
sidered instantaneous. — It cannot be denied 
that the various properties or capabilities 
for examination are innate in the mind ; 
and it matters as little in the argument for 
the immortality of the soul, whether ideas 
are innate, or impressions made by matter, 
as whether a turnip existed before the com- 
bination of its constituent gases, or the co- 
lours of a rainbow before their combination 
on a cloud. 

All the arguments about ideas, whether 
they are innate, or impressions made by 
matter, have been inadequate to support 
their respective theories — they have, no 
doubt, excited some of the most powerful 
minds to philosophical inquiry, and so far 
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the spheres, and the immortality of his ex- 
istence, and appear^ to be a portion of the 
great Immortal intelligence which pervades 
all space, but with a limited and confined 
power over the matter with which he is 
connected, and a progressively increasing 
command over nature, in proportion to the 
exertion and cultivation of his faculties. 

To Christians, the idea of being animated 
by a portion of the spirit of God, cannot be 
discordant or displeasing. It is said in 
Scripture, "God breathed into man the 
breath of life," "There is one body and 
one spirit." "One God and Father of all^ 
who is above all, and through all, and in 
you all." That by the cultivation of this 
spirit we become liberal, enlightened, and 
generous, feeling for our fellow-creatures, 
and imitating in our contracted sphere the 
beneficence and love of our Great Original. 
That, as " in heaven there are many man* 
sions," every capacity, by the use of its 
talents, may have one — not in consequence 
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of opinions, but of actions, resulting from 
{'enlightened religion J love and grati- 
tude TO GOD. 

To Deists, the idea must appear rational, 
as there can be no effect, logically reason- 
ing, without a cause, and that envy and 
avarice cannot proceed from the same 
source as liberality and generosity. 

The atheists and bigots of all sects and 
denominations in religion, however, will 
agree in deprecating the principle I have 
been advocating. The atheist, who is ge- 
nerally a pretending philosopher, fmds it 
more easy to doubt and assert than exa- 
mine. He may acknowledge a favour, or 
the receipt of money, from a person at a 
distance whom he knew nothing previously 
about, without knowing bow the person 
became possessed of the power of serving 
him, or the money he sent him, or who his 
father, grandfather, and great grandfather, 
had been; but he cannot feel admiration, 
love, or gratitude, to the great, good, and 
beneficent Father of the Uwjet^^, ^\nrj^ 
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blessings and favours be daily enjoys, be- 
cause he cannot by possibility know how 
he became possessed of so much power, or 
who and what were his progenitors. It is 
not sufficient for him to know that there 
must be a cause, without understanding the 
nature of causation ; and he might as well 
deny the existence of the sun, as deny the 
existence of a cause which every exami- 
nation into nature incontrovertibly demon- 
strates. 

" I congratulate," says Voltaire, " the 
present age, on there being fewer atheists 
now than ever, philosophers having disco- 
vered that there is no vegetable without a 
germ, no germ without design, &c., and 
that corn is not produced by putrefaction. 
Some unphilosophical geometricians have 
rejected final causes ; but they are admitted 
by all real philosophers ; and to use the ex- 
pression of a known author, * A catechism 
makes God known to children, and Newton 
demonstrates him to the learned.' " — Some 
atheists, however, (m supipott of their opi- 
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nions, which were produced from reflection 
in connexion with false premises, the result 
of education,) say, that if the being of a God 
is supposed from the mechanism and design 
evident in the formation of the world, that, 
from the same mode of reasoning, as He 
must be more wonderful than the world 
which he made, that He must have been 
formed by something more wonderful still, 
and so on, ad infinitum^ arguing upon the 
principle of adaptation, from effects to 
causes. It will appear, however, upon a 
little reflection, that this argument, which 
has been considered incontrovertible, owes 
its origin and its strength to the opinion 

THAT EVERYTHING WE SEE PROCEEDED 

FROM God, and that as Grod was the cause, 
and the universe the effect, God must have 
been the effect of some other cause, and so 
on, from effect to cause without end, with- 
out ever reaching a first cause; and that, 
therefore, the argument of adaptation brings 
you no nearer the Deity than the goal from 
whence you started, atvd U\^l ^QSi.\sRc\^ 

H 
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more reason to believe that there is no 
cause, than you have to believe that there 
is a cause which no stretch of imagination 
can reach. 

What argument could more forcibly il- 
lustrate the importance of the circulation of 
an opinion which mathematics demonstrate 
to be a fact, that spirit and matter are co- 
existent, and that matter is eternal, than 
the atheists' conclusion from an assumed 
and generally received premises? Every 
friend to humanity, and believer in a God, 
should disseminate the truth I have been 
advocating, as far as his influence extends, 
to satisfy the atheistical logician and ma- 
thematician, that the Deity is not merely a 
supposed being we have been speculating 
upon, and that it is not a principle we be- 
lieve in without being able to reason upon, 
but that there is reason to believe, from 
analogy, that we have a Maker, and that 
as every thing we see did not proceed from 
Him, but that he formed the universe from 
/Materials which wete coeval N^vth himself. 
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which He could arrange, but not destroy, 
the atheists' boasted argument of adapta- 
tion ceases (as it would be as absurd to say, 
that, because man made a steam-engine, a 
steam-engine could make a man). And in 
looking up to the Deity, as the great and 
good intelligence, and architect of the uni- 
verse, we view Him as the interminable 
lengthening of a line, of which the intelli- 
gence and power of man may be considered 
merely as a point. 

The bigot rivals, if not exceeds the 
atheist in absurdity. (" Extremes meet,") 
He looks upon every idea, that has the 
tendency to alter the prejudices of his edu- 
cation, as the enemy of God and man, and 
combats with it, not by argument, but by 
declamation, and, when he dare, with per- 
secution. If the atheist may be treacherous 
from want of a stay for principle, the bigot 
is always in some degree bloody. He con- 
siders his opinions as the laws of God. He 
tortures his opponents to retrieve their 
errors, and condemns thetu \w Vv\% \5wav\^^^^ 
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to eternal perdition, when he has not the 
power to extend his " tender mercies" for 
their salvation, by pains and penalties. 

In the view I have taken of creation, the 
immortality of the soul, the justice, mercy, 
and goodness of God, the necessity of reli- 
gion for man's comfort and happiness, and 
the reasonableness of a just and benevolent 
father revealing to his children the mode of 
procuring terrestial happiness and heaven, 
we can appreciate the forms and ceremonies 
of the Jews as necessary to perpetuate the 
belief of one living and true God among a 
barbarous and idolatrous people. We can 
perceive the Christian scheme breakii^ 
through the clouds of mystery and error 
with which the popular idea of creation 
had it enveloped. We can see and account 
for the necessity of the mission of Christ, 
to enlighten the path to happiness and im- 
mortality. We can feel love and gratitude 
towards Him in descending from heaven, as 
metaphor expresses it, in the shape of a 
dove, to do that for uft ow eak.tUv which 
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could not have been done for us in heaven. 
For if he had not publicly] died and risen 
again. His benevolent doctrines toould never 
have been taught by his disciples, much less 
would they have sacrificed their lives in sup^ 
port of them. We can see the necessity 
there is for our co-operating v^rith the spirit 
of God, in order to attain present felicity 
and eternal life. We see there is some- 
thing if I ourselves which must be brought 
into obedience to the will of God. We can 
also conceive what has been considered in- 
conceivable, and which language by at- 
tempting to express in one word, trini- 
ty, ( which is not in scripture,) has ren- 
dered unreasonable and mysterious, and 
which has made religion depend upon a 
prostration of the human mind, and pro- 
duced more infidelity, than all the writings 
of all the infidels that ever lived. We can 
view our Saviour as an Emanation from 
the Father, pure, unsullied, and incor- 
ruptible as the source from whence He 
sprung, and that when ou ^tVJsv \v^ ^*^^ 

H^ 
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clothed with human flesh. And the Holy 
Spirit we can consider as the spirit of the 
Father acting under the mediation and in- 
fluence of our Saviour. In short, we can 
appreciate the religion of Christ, " Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God, with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy strength, and with all thy mind, and 
thy neighbour as thyself." " And this do 
and thou shalt live."* 

* Luke X. 27, 28, &c ; aud Matt. xxii. 27. 

The following texts, taken collectively, will justify this 
opiuioD. St. John i. 1^4, 18, 45 ; x. 1 1 , 29, 30, 34, &c. ; 
xii. 49 5 xiv. 28 ; xv. 26 ; xvi. 28 ; xvii. 35, 38 : ** In the 
beginning was the word, and the word was with God, and 
the word was God. The same was in the beginniog with 
God. All things were made by him, aud without him was 
not any thing made that was made. In him was life ; and 
the life was the light of men. 

*' No man hath seen God at any time : the only begotten 
Son which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared 
him. 

'* Philip findeth Nathanael, and saith unto him, we have 
found him of whom Moses, in the law, and the prophets 
did write ; Jesus of Nazareth the son qf Joseph. 

<M am the good shepherd : the good shepherd gi?eth 
his life for the sheep. 

My Father ivhich gavs them m^ v« ^roater than all. 
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Calumny may say, (as I have already been 
told when expressing my opinions,) that I 

and 110 man is able to pluck them out of my father's 
hand. 

" Say ye of him whom the Father hath sanctified and sent 
into the world, Thou blasphemest ; becanse I said T am the 
Son of God ? 

<< For I have, not spoken of myself: but the Father 
which sent me, be gave me a commandment what I 
should say, and what I should speak. 

** I and my Father are one. 

*' At that day ye shall know THAT I AM IN MY 
FATHER, AND YOU IN ME, AND I IN YOU. 

'' Ye have heard how I said unto you, I go away and 
come agiun unto you. If ye loved me ye would rejoice, 
because I ssdd, I go unto the Father ; for my Fatheir is 
greater than I. 

<* But when the Comforter is come whom I will send 
unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of truth, which 
proeeedeihjiram the Fatfter, he shall testify of me. 

'' I came forth from the Father, and am come into the 
world : again I leave the world and go to the Father. 

*< And this is life eternal, tfiat they might know thee, the 
only true God^ and Jemt Christ whom thou hast sent" 

1 Timothy il. 5. 

** For there is one God, and one Mediator between God 
and men, the Man Christ Jesus." 

Acts ii. 30, &c. ; six. 5, &c ; xvii. 22 ; and vii. 37. 

'* llierefore, being a prophet and knowing that God 
had sworn with an oath to him, that of the fruit of his loins 
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coincide in opinion with the Manichees, or 
followers of Mani, an early Christian sect 
who dwelt in Persia, and who borrowed a 
great many of their opinions from Empe- 

occortHng to the flesh, he would raise up Christ to sit on his 
ITirone. 

*' This is that Moses which said unto the children of 
Israel, A Prophet shall the Lord our God raise up unto 
you of your brethren, like unto me ; him shall ye hear. 

" Because He hath appointed a day in the which be 
will judge tbe world in righteousness, by that man whom 
he hath ordained, whereof he hath given assurance unto all 
men, in that he hath raised him from the dead, 

'* They were baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus.** 

St. Matthew six. 17 ; Marls x. 18, xi. 22; Matt. xxvi. 
39 ; Luke xxiii. 46 ; 1 Corinthians xv. 28. 

'* And Jesus said unto him. Why callest thou me good ? 
There is none good but one, that is God. 

''And Jesus answering saith unto them, Have faith in 
God. 

*' And he went a little farther and fell on his face and 
prayed, saying, O my Father, if it be possible let this cup 
pass from me : nevertheless, not as I willy but as thou wilt. 

" And when Jesus had cried with a loud voice, he said, 
Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit : and having 
said thus, he gave up the ghost. 

'' And when all things shall be subdued unto him, then 
shall the Son also himself be subject unto him that put all 
things under him, THAT GOD MAY BK ALL IN ALL.' 
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docles, Pythagoras, Plato, and other heathen 
writers of antiquity. They believed in two 
active principles, light and darkness, (t. e. 
good and evil,) that were coeval and always 
warring with each other; that Adam and 
Eve were made by the princess of dark- 
ness ; that there was in man two soirls ; that 
the sun and moou were made of the sub- 
stance of God. They taught transmigra- 
tion, denied that Christ had real flesh, ma- 
king him a mere phantom ; believed that 
he lived in the sun ; rejected the Old Tes- 
tament, and some parts of the New; denied 
the resurrection of the body; believed the 
increase of the moon is caused by souls as- 
cending from the earth, which are thence 
transmitted to the sun ; denied man's free 
will; believed in fate, and, according to 
Socrates, the Ecclesiastical historian, who 
lived A. D. 440, taught the worship of 
many gods, and that the sun should be 
adored. See Lardner's " Credibility of the 
Gospel" for a full account of them. 
From what I have altesLd^ «aJ\AL, \^. nv^ 
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appear that my opinions are totally differ- 
ent, and that I have only been advocating 
the consistency, justice, and goodness of 
€rod, and that He is not the author of mo- 
ral evil — together with the immortality of 
the soul, by proving, from scripture and 
philosophical argument, the existence and 
eternity of matter, v^^ith its inherent mo- 
tions, and the existence and eternity of 
spirit, vi^ith its perceptions and sensations. 

I consider our Heavenly Father as the 
fountain of spirit, and of all that is good : 
that from Him could flow nothing that was 
evil ; that He is the source of light and 
love ; that the beauties of creation were de- 
veloped by the operation of His spirit upon 
that which " was without form and void ;" 
and that every thing that is liable to err or 
to decay, derives those properties from the 
material acted upon at their creation, and 
not from Himself; and in proportion as 
each is endued with His spirit, those pro- 
perties recede and disappear. That from 
the highest angeV to t\ie ^viwiV^est insect. 
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from the loftiest tree to the most diminu- 
tive plant, all are produced, supported, and 
endued by a greater or less portion of His 
immensurable spirit; that *^ He is the light 
which enlighteneth every man that comes 
into the world ;" that in proportion as man 
is endued with it, his thoughts aspire to- 
wards heaven — he feels that sweet com- 
munion in prayer, which the world can 
" neither give nor take away.** He feels an 
inclination to do good to his fellow-crea- 
tures, and in his studies, business, and 
amusements, feels a serenitude and peace of 
mind that " passeth all understanding." 
He enjoys the bounties of heaven with 
gratitude, and in every vicissitude of life 
depends on his Heavenly Father for pro- 
tection and support. 

The beasts that " prey or graze,** although 
they are produced by this Spirit, have not 
that quantity of it which would lead them 
to adore their Creator. Man alone appears 
to have the privilege, and but few appre- 
ciate it. Many " hide ttveit \a\aw\. v^ '"^'^ 
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earth" and lose it in consequbnce of 
NEGLECT, Man, in every clime, and of 
every colour, may augment its influence : 

** Even the wild Indian, whose untntor'd miud 
^< Sees God in clouds, or hears him ia the wind," 

is taught by this spirit to adore; and such, 
we are told in Scripture, "are a law unto 
themselves." The sense of moral duty de- 
pending upon education^ as what one person 
may consider a crime, another may consider 
a virtue ; but religion being in common to 
all, is as much considered a duty by the 
ignorant Indian as by the Christian and the 
philosopher, producing among each vir- 
tues IN PROPORTION TO THEIR KNOW- 
LEDGE ; and felicity, and peace of mind, in 
proportion to their charitable feelings, and 
communion with Heaven. 

Without religion it may be truly said that 
there can be no durable happiness in this 
ever-varying scene. Man looks around him 
for pleasure and gratification, and hopes 
eventually to obtain some joy that will be 
lasting. He embraces eacVv ^^.dow that 
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presents its alluring appearance, and as it 
eludes his grasp, he follows it the more 
eagerly; until at last, worn out with fatigue, 
despair destroys the flowerets of hope, and 
leaves the thorns of anguish to be blunted 
by the dagger. The coward, in such cir- 
cumstances, may for a time drown his 
ennui in the bowl; but in the lingering 
stages of dissolution, with thirst unquench- 
able, with feelings of self-degradation, " with 
nothing left to hope," with death to dread, 
iiis existence is the greatest hell a noble 
and virtuous mind could possibly imagine. 
—Religion shines most to advantage from 
the enlightened mind: from it the liberal 
beams of love and charity, like the great 
luminary of heaven, descend upon every 
sect, and every colour, diverging to the 
meanest species of humanity; but igno- 
rance, the curse of man, eclipses its bright 
beaips with fanaticism, selfishness, and 
pride, darkening by its gloom, narrow- 
ing THE LIGHT OP HEAVEN, and Con- 
tracting salvation to itseVf ^\oi\e. 
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To be simply religious amidst surround- 
ing prejudices, is rather difficult, and arises 
from a knowledge of Grod through His 
works, which include every thing written 
and unwritten, " every good thing being of 
God," To be superstitious, however, is 
more easy, and therefore is more general, 
depending only for its support on nervous 
timidity and capacity for credulity. 

Our early imbibed principles of devotion 
and dependence on Deity can never be ob- 
literated ; opinions upon speculative points, 
ceremonies, and institutions, may change, 
but the other never; religion is necessary 
for our nature, and every day's observation 
proves its usefulness. It is, however, too 
often seen encumbered with doctrines which 
have more weight, and engage more atten- 
tion than itself, and is lost sight of in dis- 
putation and declamation. The religious 
lunatic shuts out the light of heaven from 
his understanding, and quarrels with his 
neighbours in the dark. 

History abounds wvWi ll\e follies and 
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malevolence of religious lunatics. — Even in 
the present age, we find men who, on every 
subject but that of religion, use their rea- 
son, and follow its dictates, yet show their 
natural degree of weakness, by the degree 
of zeal with which they declaim on the in- 
fallible doctrines of their church, and the 
degree on the scale of mental prostration 
that is most pleasing to the Deity. — The 
Roman Catholic condemns the Protestant 
for believing that thirty-nine degrees is the 
saving point, and the Protestant condemns 
the Roman Catholic for believing it is a 
few degrees higher ; whilst the simple wor- 
shiper of God, according to the precepts 
and example of Christ, is condemned by 
both, for continuing at zero. No wonder 
that our missionaries have such little suc- 
cess among the Hindoos, when mystery 
is to be substituted for mystery, and where 
common sense, and the use of reason, are 
considered by both parties as pernicious 
and inadmissible. 
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If it is objected that we are not to use 
our reason upon Scripture, bow are we to 
reconcile the following texts, and distin- 
guish truth from the errors incident to bu« 
man composition and communication? 

Exodus XX. 5: " I, the Lord thy God, am 
a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children^ unto the third 
and fourth generation of them that hate 



me. 



Ezekiel xviii.20: "The soul that sinneth 
it shall die. — The son shall not bear the ini- 
quity of thefathery^ &c. 

Exodus xxix. 20 : ** Then shalt thou kill 
the ram, and take of his blood, and put it 
upon the tip of the right ear of Aaron, and 
upon the tip of the right ear of his sons, 
and upon the thumb of their right hand, 
and upon the great toe of their right foot, 
and sprinkle the blood upon the altar round 
about." — And, at the 18th verse of the 
same chapter, speaking of another ram, 
" And thou shalt burn the whole ram upon 
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the altar: it is a burnt offering unto the 
Lordy it is a sweet savour, an offering made 
f^yj^rc ^^to the Lord.*' 

Psalm xl. 6 : " Sacrifice and offering thou 
didst not desire; mine ears hast thou opened : 
burnt offering and sin offering hast thou not 
required.'' And Psalm li. Id, 17 : " For 
thou desirest not sacrifice, else would I give 
it: thou delightest not in burnt offerings. 
The sacrifices of God are a broken 
spirit; a broken and a contrite 
HEART, O God, thou wilt not de- 
spise." And Hosea vi. d : " For I desired 
mercy and not sacrifice," &c. 

Hebrews ix. 2*2, 28 : " And almost all 
things in the law are purged by blood, and 
without shedding of blood is no remission." 
" So Christ was once offered to bear the sins 
of many." And Ephesians v. 2: "And 
walk in love as Christ also hath loved us, 
and hath given himself for us, an offering 
and a sacrifice to God for a sweet smelling 



savour'' 
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Isaiah i. 11, &c. : ** To what purpose is th 
multitude of your sacrifices unto me ? sait 
the Lord,** " Bring no more vain oblations 
incense is an abomination unto me** ** You 
hands are full of blood** " Wash yot 
make you clean ; put away the evil of you 
doings from before mine eyes. Cease to d 
evil; learn to do well; seek judgment^ relien 
the oppressed, judge the fatherless , plead foi 
the widow" ** Though your sins be as scar 
let, they shall be as white as snow ; thougl 
they be red like crimson, they shall be a 
wool** And Matthew ix. 13 : " But go y 
and learn what that meaneth, / will havi 
mercy and not sacrifice : for I am not come t 
call the righteous but sinners to repentance.* 
And Luke xv, 7: "I say «into you, tha 
likewise joy shall be in heaven oyer okh 
sinner that repenteth, more than oyer ninety 
and nine just persons which need no re 
pentance," And Acts x. 34, 35: "Tbei 
Peter opened his mouth and said. Of < 
truth I perceive that God is no respecter ^ 
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persons 9 but in every nation he ^that feareth 
Him and worketh righteousness is accepted 
with him**' 

Ramans iii, 28: *^ Therefore we conc/mde 
that a man is justified by faith without the 
deeds of the law^^ 

James ii, 1 4,20: " What doeth it profit, my 
brethren, though a man say he hath faith^ 
and have not works? Can &ith save faim? 
But wUt thou know 9 vain man, that faith 
without works is dead?'' 

Psalm cKKxix. 21, 22: ''Do not I iiate 
them, O LfOrd, that hate thee ? and ajo^^not 
I grieved with those that rise up agaioit 
thee ? / hate them with perfect hatred, I 
count them mine enemiesJ' — And Psalm cxl. 
9, 10: '' As for^tlie lieads of tfaose that com^ 
pass me about, let the mischief of their o^u 
lips cover them. Let burning coals fall 
upon them, let them be oast into the fire / 
ii^to deep pits^ that they rise not up again'' 

St Luke vi. 28, 35~38 : " But love fe 
your enemiesp" &c. *^ Jud^ aot, and ye 
shall not be judged," &c. " Be ^^ ^-V>rx^- 
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fore merciful, as your Father also is merci- 
fuL" " For with the same measure that ye 
mete withal, it shall be measured to you 
again." "Bless them that curse you^ and 
pray for them which despitefully use you.^^ 

Mark iv. 11, 12: " And he said unto them. 
Unto you it is given to know the mystery 
of the kingdom of God : but unto them that 
are without, all these things are done in pa- 
rabies: That seeing they may see and not 
perceive^ and hearing they may hear and not 
understand, lest at any time they should be 
converted y and their sins should be forgiven 
them" 

1 John i. 5 : " This then is the message 
we have heard of him, and declare unto 
you, that God is light, and in him is no 
darkness at alV* And Matthew xxiii. 37 : 
" O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest 
the prophets, and stonest them which are 
sent unto thee, how often would I have 
gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, and 
ye would not!" 
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d Samuel xii. 7*^9: '* And Nathan said to 
David, Thou art the roan— Thus saith the 
Lord God of Israel^ I anointed thee king 
over Israel, and I delivered thee out of the 
hand of Saul. And I gave thee thy master^ $ 
house, and thy master's wives into thy bosom^ 
aod gave tJ^iee the house of Israel and of 
Judah ; and if that had been too little, I 
would moreover have given unto thee such 
and such things. Whereforehastthoudespised 
the commandment of the Lord, to do evil in 
his sight ? thou hast killed Uriah the Hittite 
with the sword, and hast taken his w\fe to be 
thy wife, and hast slain him with the sword 
of the children of Ammon." And 1 Chro- 
nicles xiv. 3: ^^And David took more wives 
at Jerusalem; and David begat more sons 
and daughters.'* And Acts xiii. S9, 23: 
"And when He bad removed him He 
raised up unto them David to be their 
king; to whom also He gave testimony, and 
said, 1 have found David, the son of Jesse, a 
man after my own heart, which shall fulfil 
all my will Of this man's seed KatK C^cA> 
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according to his promise, raised unto Israel 
a Saviour, Jesus.'* And Grenesis xxxviii. 8 : 
"And Judah said unto Onan, Go in unto 
thy brother's wife and marry her, and raise 
up seed to thy brother." And Deutero- 
nomy XXV. 5 : " If brethren dwell together, 
and one of them die and have no child, the 
wife of the dead shall not marry without 
unto a stranger : her husband's brother shall 
go in unto her, and take her to him to wife, 
and perform the duty of an husband's bro- 
ther unto her." 

1 Timothy iii. 12 : " Let the deacons be 
the husbands of one wife, ruling their chil- 
dren and their own houses well." And 1 
Corinthians vii. 39, 40: " The wife is bound 
by the law as long as her husband liveth ; 
but if her husband be dead, she is at liberty 
to be married to whom she will ; only in the 
Lord. But she* is happier if she so abide 
after my judgment; and I think also that I 
have the spirit of God." 2 Peter iii. 15, 16: 
**Paul also, according to the wisdom given 
ufUo him, bath written uvito ^ou\ ?k.% ^Uo in 
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all his epistles, speaking in them of these 
things, in which are some things hard to be 
understood^ which they that are unlearned 
and unstable wrest as they do also the 
other scriptures, unto their own destruc- 
tion." 

Matthew v. 17: "Think not that I am 
come to destroy the laws or the prophets: I 
am not come to destroy, but to fulfil." 

We may, in reading the Scriptures, dis- 
tinguish the Spirit of God by its wisdom 
and adaptation to the circumstances of the 
human race, from the frailties incident to 
human utterance and human prepossessions. 
Men may be sincere and believe what they 
write to be truth, yet differ in some degree 
from each other in relating what they have 
seen or heard.* Had it been necessary to 

* Matthew xii. 27, alludes to the Jews being id the 
habit of casting out devils ! 

Mark xvi. 15 — 18, Christ commands his apostles to 
preach, and mentions the signs of conversion — read them ! 
and point out a Christian \ 

2 Timothy ii. 8, says, that Christ was the seed of David. 
Matthew i. 1—17, traces Joseph to \st ol ^^ ^sr.^ ^^ 
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teach more than what ** those who ran 
might read," and what the common sense 
and aspirations of man would adopt, the 
benevolence and justice of Deity would have 
prevented any apparent inconsistency, or 
any thing " hard to be understood." 

From the texts quoted, (and many more 

might be added,) it will appear that man 

must use bis reason on Scripture to judge 

\ for himself; that " he must read, mark, and 

\ inwardly digest ;" that he must " prove all 

if things, and hold fast that which is good;"* 

that we are "not to judge another man's 

servant ; to his own master he standeth or 

falleth;" that every good gift and every 

perfect gift is from above, and cometh down 

David. But how could iairist be of the seed of DaHd 
unless Joseph was his Father, and his mother Mary a 
wife? Matthew i. 16, contradicts Luke iii. 23, the one 
making Joseph the son of Jacob, the other making hhn 
the son of Heli ! There is no use in calling contracKctlons 
miracles ; we must use our reason upon Scripture, or, 
leaving Scripture aside, prostrate our miods to hare faith 
in the traditions of men. 
* J Thessalonians v. 21. 
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from the Father of lights, **wUh tr ftom is no 
variablenesiy neither shadow of turning/"** 
and that we should be humble, and obey 
the <dear and oftei^repeated injunctions of 
Christ to « HAVE FAITH IN GOD,"t 
and **lot>€ to one another.** His simple, yet 
clear illustration of what is necessary to 
produce peace of mind and innocent affec* 
ticnSf speaks to the bosom eren oX a savage, 
and requires no lengthened harangues, nor 
abstract disquisitionsi to develope its mean- 
ing. His language is the language of love, 
and is re-ecboed from every unsophisticated 
heart : he says, ** suffer little children to 
come unto fne, and forbid them notj for of 
such is the kingdom of Heaven;** and I 
may in conclusion add, that without such 
fillings of ifinocence and love, there can be 
no sitoaticm, however elevated, worth pro- 
curing, no delightful enjoyment, no earthly 
elysium. 
On nature also we must use our reason ; 

• Jsaies i. 17. f Mitk iS.l^\ \^^!^\s^^'^^ 

K 
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as some Deists may say, if the spirit whic 
animates animals and plants is a portion < 
the spirit of the Deity, and the infusion ( 
this spirit into matter produces the variet 
in animals and plants which we behold^i 
inducing one animal to make food of ai 
other, and one plant to contain poison, an 
another plant to contain nutriment, — is n< 
the great source of spirit, the source of evi 
as well as of good ? And, admitting thi 
whatever is must be right, as man only fo 
lows his inspiration from Deity, by doin 
what he pleases, whether it be considere 
right or wrong by his fellow-creatures ; an 
is amenable only to human institutions fi 
infringing the regulations of society. 

In reply: it does not follow from Deit 
having infused His Spirit into matter i 
produce every variety of animation and v< 
getable life, that He is the source of evil, i 
well as of good. As well might it be sai( 
that the sun is the source of the poisonoi 
effluvia that arise from the decompositic 
of animal and vegetable %\xb%\;8i\xcQ&) becaui 
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his heat brings their chemical affinities into 
operation. 

The varieties we behold in nature are 
the various modifications and properties of 
matter, called into action by the beneficence 
of the Deity for the general good, and the 
continuation of living existences separate 
from Himself. To man He has given more 
of His spirit, or in other words, more wis- 
dom and understanding, than He has given 
to other animals ; or, in allegorical lan- 
guage, such a portion of light and heat as 
brings into view more of the properties of 
matter and the infinity of mind, than a less 
portion could produce. For the cultivation 
and exercise of this spirit, he must be ac- 
countable ; as he is not confined to that 
degree which we call instinct, but has re- 
ceived the book of nature for his study, the 
knowledge of good and evil for his govern- 
ment, and the beneficence of Deity for his 
example. 

In an essay of this kind, which strikes at 
the roots of many existing o!jvv\vywei»^ ^ ^ 
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more prudent to use repetitiotis» than» h 
any possibility of being misunderstood, t 
occasion unnecessary contPDversy and ti 
vective. I will, tlierefore, in Glosing lii 
subject, repeat, that / believe there ie om 
one active Principle or Intelligence wl 
formed us out of materials that were coevi 
with Himself* and that amor^ creation « 
approached towards " His likeness" in cot 
sequence of having more of His ** breaih^ 
or spirit^ breathed into us than into oth 
animals. And that, in proportion as m 
cultivate this spirit by communion with th 
Deity, and tlie exercise of its faculties, 91 
become happy, benevolent, wise, and ii 
clined to do our duty;- and in proportioii i 
we neglect its cultivation, we become set 



* Can we have any idea of God exUtiog at any perio 
without existing in something, or what we call space 
If He existed from all eternity in space, he existed i 
something separate from himself without be^iiiiiiog m 
without end. Is this something, that he existed i 
Spirit or Matter ? — If Spirit, then what we call space. 
Spirit; if Matter, then Matter is eternal, whether viallb 
aria risible. 



m^ 9etfish, and degrnd^d in the scale of 
** being," I consider that matter has mo- 
tion but not vitality t and that this inherent 
motion may^ under particular circumstances 
and organisation^ i^uence our wills in op» 
position to the limited measure of the Spirit 
of God which we may possess; and that 
every man has so much qf this Spirit as to 
give him a free will and to make him an ac-^ 
countable creature^ and that every person 
may have more of this Spirit by the study of 
nature and communion with its Author, who 
is all good^ merciful, and graciousyjust, self' 
existenti and infinite in eyb&y ps&-» 
FfiCTiON ; '^more willing to pardon than 
we are to repent," and who uses every 
means, consistent with our formation and 
His attributes, to bring us to happiness and 
heaven. That He could by His breath dis- 
solve the heavens and the earth into atoms 
of invisible gases, and reproduce from them 
other planets and other suns, with inhabi- 
tants of different materials and passions to 
ourselves, and mete to them, at tlvevt fot\s>ac- 
tion, a larger portion of "Ha^ Xww^ ^^^^^ 
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than he did to our first parents ; but still, 
from their connexion with matter, they 
would be only in degree above us, and liable 
to err, and ** to whom much would be given^ 
much would be required" The spheres 
which we behold may each have their va- 
riety of intelligent " being," as links in na- 
ture's beautiful chain, connecting the small- 
est insect with the incomprehensible and 
immutable God. The beautiful variety we 
see in his works portrays His will, and we 
are justified in following this variety up to 
His throne. His attributes of love and joy 
beam forth from the heavens, and are re- 
flected from every species of sensitive being. 
All have different capacities for enjoyment, 
all have pleasure and delight, from the lark 
warbling above her nest, to man walking in 
the resplendent gardens of heaven, and en- 
joying, under the smiling approbation of 
Providence, the flowers and fruits that sur- 
round him. 
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